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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Principles of education. — During the last two decades the study of educa- 
tion has made notable progress through the application of scientific methods 
to its problems. There has developed a voluminous experimental literature 
covering a wide range of topics, especially in the branches of educational psy- 
chology and educational and mental measurements. Considering the problem 
of education as a whole, however, it is necessary not only to continue in this 
t3^e of extensive experimental study, but also to see to it that the formulation 
of principles and aims does not lag behind. Unless experiment is clearly 
related to general principles it is in danger of losing itself in the maze of its 
own detailed results. Considering the scarcity of recent books which treat 
education from such a broad and general viewpoint, the appearance of an out- 
standing volume' of this character will arouse more than usual interest. The 
book comes from the pen of an English educator, Professor Gamett, but its 
viewpoint and its general concern are world-wide. 

The author's purpose has been to formulate, in the light of modern knowl- 
edge of physiological psychology, a few general principles of education, as a 
contribution toward the furtherance of the science of education. Recognizing 
the lack of agreement as to the first principles of education, relating to both 
means and desired ends, the method of procedure has been, first, to survey 
scientific literature to secure the facts, second, to state the facts in unequivocal 
and technical terms and, third, to select from this mass of available material a 
limited number of facts which are to be generalized into principles. The author 
recognizes that some of these principles may be tentative and subject to change, 
but he proposes to make them world-wide in scope. In carrying out this 
elaborate program the material of the book is grouped into three main divisions. 

Book I consists of a very brief summary of the aims of education in the 
past, followed by a preliminary statement of the author's position. Proposing 
as a concise statement of aims, for adolescence and maturity, the development 
of self-realization and a single wide interest, the author passes the burden of 
developing this formula on to the next section. 

In Book II, which comprises somewhat more than half of the volume, the 
author shows himself to be thoroughly familiar with physiological psychology 

• James Clerk Maxwell Garnett, Education and World Citizenship. London 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1921. Pp. x-fsis. 
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and the general experimental literature relating to educational pyschology. In 
developing and qualifying the statement of aim, namely, that education should 
produce a single wide interest — a unity of thought and feeling — ^that should 
be the principal factor in determining thought and action, the author bases 
his argiunent upon iive laws of thought. The first three of these laws are 
smnmarized as follows: 

1. To every psychosis there corresponds a neurosis (p. 66], 

2. Excitement in any nervous arc tends to spread to every other arc that is con- 
nected with the first through synapses the insulation of which the excitement in ques- 
tion is intense enough to overcome [p. 69]. 

3. Any arc of the higher level, if intensely excited relatively to other higher level 
arcs, tends to drain the impulses from those other arcs [p. 79]. 

The significant corollary to these laws is that "the value of a neurogram — 
a system of low resistance paths whose excitement accompanies a thought 
activity — ^measured by the effect it produces upon the stream of thought (and 
so, as we afterwards saw, upon conduct), depends upon its connexions with 
other neurograms. This effect, we foimd, was greater, the wider and deeper 
the interest-system of which the nexu-ogram in question forms part; and, under 
certain conditions .... is also greater the more central the position it 
occupies in that system. Later we saw that a system of neurograms that 
corresponds to a purpose tends to have a greater influence on thought and 
conduct than any other s}^tem equally wide and deep; and that every such 
pxupose-system tends to be rich in emotional elements" (pp. 312-13). 

The fourth and fifth laws of thought state that the will, by reinforcing the 
excitement in any excited system of higher level arcs, may cause that system 
to drain the excitement from all other active arcs of higher level; and that the 
normal result of every train of thought is action. The author frankly takes 
an interactionist position and seeks to justify it. Upon these laws he bmlds 
his concept of conduct and character. 

Book III outlines in a general way a complete S3^tem of education, pri- 
marily designed for adoption in England, but adaptable in general form to the 
needs of training for "world-citizenship." It is significant that the initial 
principle presented in this plan of organization is the principle of selection 
according to capacity in order to produce a closer adjustment between t)T)es 
of education and t3rpes of general ability. After a somewhat detailed discussion 
of the appUcation of further principles, a complete scheme of school organiza- 
tion is presented, covering both types of education and types of schools. A 
chapter proposing a national scholarship system, at an estimated annual 
expense for England and Wales of approximately $125,000,000, should prob- 
ably be considered in view of normal rather than present financial limitations. 

As a whole, the book is an outstanding contribution to educational litera- 
ture. The treatment throughout is S3rstematic and logical, and the supporting 
footnote evidence is sufficient to meet the demands of the scientific reader. 
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As a careful statement of the general problem of education, the book furnishes 
an excellent background for critical thinking and correlated experimentation. 

G. T. BUSWELL 

The rural community. — ^Numerous agencies have been interested to effect 
an organization of the forces of rural community life which would be per- 
manently successful in promoting specified social or economic aims. One of the 
outstanding difficulties in the way of effecting such an organization among 
rural folk is the determination of the natiural or social boundaries of the area 
to be organized. It is offered in explanation of the failure of many attempts at 
rural commimity organization that the geographical unit selected comprised 
too many and too diverse centers of interest to admit of unification of purpose. 
Other efforts have failed because of an insufficient number of common interests. 
A recent study' of this particular phase of the problem describes certain selected 
rural units which are defined by existing institutions or influences, and analyzes 
these in terms of the conditions and relationships which are regarded as essential 
to effective organization of the socio-economic forces of rural life. 

Noting first the lack of a central guiding policy in the activities of the 
various agencies seeking the improvement of rural community lite, the author 
emphasizes the need for a recognition of the changing rural psychology, and 
for an analysis of the influence of the farmer's attitude of mind upon his mode 
of living and his institutions. The increasing commercialization of agriculture, 
improvements in means of communication and transportation, and the wider 
use of mechanical appUances have served both to overcome the farmer's 
individualism and to endow him with a greater reserve power and alertness 
for associative activities. Rural organization plans will prove themselves 
successful only as they are constructed in recognition of this newer character- 
istic of country life. From the point of view of the selection of a rural unit 
which may be expected to lend itself to effective organization, such recognition 
is interpreted by the author to mean that " this unit should have a sufficient 
area of territory within which the farm population may have enough cohesion 
to work together, enough volume of numbers and of wealth for the creation 
of necessary institutions, and sufficient concentration within the unit to allow 
for the distribution of needed public utilities" (p. v). 

Applying this standard to such defined areas as have commonly been chosen 
as imits of organization, the author finds that the rural trade area of villages, 
towns, and cities may, in particularly favored situations, be a good rural organ- 
ization unit; but, in general, the trading center does not hold enough interests 
which are vital to all members of the group to cause them to feel and act 
concertedly. The small rural school district is found to be too small in area 
and in population to provide a sufficient nimiber and variety of social contacts. 
The rural parish is not sufficiently comprehensive and frequently lacks compact- 

' Augustus W. Hayes, Rural Communily Organization. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xi-l-127. 



